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will supposedly sigh with satisfaction. The querulous "student" will 
enjoy himself but will ask why the demands of scholarship have not 
been answered more evenly, since, in most respects, they have been 
answered so well. The book opens with six chapters, reviewing condi- 
tions in the colony prior to 1789, which are based upon a careful com- 
parison of numerous secondary works. In bringing out the causes of 
unrest in the island, and in supplying a striking parallel to the well- 
known conditions in the neighboring island of Jamaica, this section 
holds much of interest; but it is hard to see why the author did not 
make some use at least of the material lying ready to his hand in the 
French national archives. The lack of due emphasis on the question of 
absenteeism and some conflict of evidence in regard to statistics might, 
for example, have been corrected by reference to the memoires du roi 
scattered through the second series of the correspondence generate. The 
main part of the work shows much apt documentation and is free from 
any serious errors of fact. The fatal effects of the uninformed and 
inconsistent policy of the succession of French governments are por- 
trayed with skill. One is at times disturbed, however, by the quite un- 
critical use of the archives parlementaires and of contemporary accounts 
which students of West Indian history have long since come to regard 
with deep distrust. There is also at times a disconcerting looseness of 
statement. It was scarcely "plain," after Louis' return to Paris in 
October, 1789, that "the radical minority might at any time enforce its 
will through pressure from the Paris mob" (p. 83). Finally there is 
cause for regret in the absence of an index and in occasional errors 
which mar the critical bibliography (e. g. Jean-Baptiste le Pons for 
Jean-Bap tiste le Pers, p. 399). Yet when one has done with complain- 
ing and sits back to reflect that the book is distinctly sound, eminently 
readable, and the best in its field, he realizes that its merits far out- 
weigh its defects. 

Herbert C. Bell 

A social and industrial history of England. By F. W. Tickner, D.Lit., 
M.A., B.Sc. (Econ.). New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
London : Edward Arnold, 1915. 721 p. $1.00 net) 
In this volume Mr. Tickner has compiled and set in order the leading 
facts which, in his opinion, should be taught and emphasized in a course 
in the history of English social and industrial life. The work differs 
from other histories of its class in that it includes a variety of ma- 
terials that ordinarily do not find a place in the manuals of social his- 
tory: in addition to the conventional economic subjects the author dis- 
cusses government, education, literature, colonial affairs, and the army 
and navy. Mr. Tickner has carried out his plan quite successfully to 
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the close of the industrial revolution; but the great industrial and 
economic movements of the past two generations and the social legisla- 
tion of the past decade are very inadequately treated ; for instance, the 
old age pensions act is disposed of in a single line. The work does, how- 
ever, contain a number of excellent chapters and it will no doubt be 
found useful as supplementary reading in elementary courses in Eng- 
lish history. 

L. M. Larson 

Readings in the history of the American nation. Collected and edited 
by Andrew C. McLaughlin, professor, and head of the depart- 
ment of history, University of Chicago. (New York and Chi- 
cago: D. Appleton and Company, 1914. 413 p. $1.50 net) 

This book has evidently been compiled as a companion volume to the 
author's American nation and like that work shows a meagre treatment 
of the period preceding the adoption of the constitution as compared 
with the period since. The subject matter is divided into twelve parts ; 
there are some eighty selections from about sixty different sources. 

Some features make this volume different from other books of read- 
ings. A number of the selections have been taken from standard second- 
ary treatises particularly adapted to the needs of high school pupils. 
Others are taken from books of travel, memoirs, statutes of the United 
States, congressional reports, and similar sources. A number have been 
chosen from the publications of the American Historical Association — 
one of the first intimations from compilers of books of readings that 
such papers can serve useful historical purpose. 

Industrial history, general social conditions, the development of the 
West, and the period since the civil war receive adequate treatment. 
The book needs a good index. 

The editorial work is distinctive. Each selection is introduced with 
a clear, concise statement giving the source, the general worth, and the 
historical setting of the original from which the excerpt is taken, and 
each reading is followed by a list of questions intended to fix in the 
mind of the reader the main points. There is a question as to whether 
this form of pedagogical machinery is not too complex and whether a 
part of the space given to it might not better have been given to addi- 
tional material. 

0. M. Dickerson 

The story of our army for young Americans. From colonial days to 
the present time. By Willis John Abbott. (New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1914. 687 p. $2.00 net) 
This work reminds us that our military history is still an unsolved 

problem. Shall it be relegated to special books for young folks and 



